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The session of Congress which ended this summer drew comments ranging from applause to condem- 
nation as a “sinful session.” Its closing weeks are reviewed here with special reference to important 
issues left dangling when the gavel fell. 


The Equal Rights Amendment 


On July 19 the Senate declined to submit to the states 
the proposed equal rights amendment to the Constitution, 
after the Committee on the Judiciary had made a favor- 
able report. The vote was 38 yeas, 35 nays; because less 
than two thirds voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
failed of passage. The proposal read as follows: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any state on account 
of sex. 

“Congress and the several states shall have power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

“This amendment shall take effect three years after the 
date of ratification.” 

A resolution containing a proposed equal rights amend- 
ment was first introduced in 1923. When introduced in 
the present Senate, the resolution (S.J. Res. 61) had 24 
sponsors. Extensive hearings have been conducted at in- 
tervals since that time. The latest hearings were held 
September 28, 1945. For the third time, a Senate Judiciary 
Committee made a favorable report. 

The majority of the Committee noted that both major 
party platforms favored submission of the proposed 
amendment to the states. After noting briefly the pros 
and cons in the testimony at committee hearings, the ma- 
jority recommended favorable action on this proposal, 
which has been approved by the National Women’s Party, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and about 30 
other organizations, mainly of women. (Page 9435 of 
the Congressional Record). Senator Guffey of Pennsyl- 
vania also read into the record endorsements from many 
clergymen in favor of the resolution. 

Among those quoted was Dr. Worth M. Tippy, secre- 
tary emeritus of the Federal Council’s Department of 
Christian Social Relations, who wrote in 1945 that he 
was once opposed to the proposal, but “time and the 
present war” had completely changed his mind. Women 
should be assured wide open doors to employment. There 
should be, he wrote, “equal opportunities for night and day 
work, equal pay for equal work, equal opportunity for 
advancement and equal protection of health, safety and 
seniority.” Many governors of the states were reported 
as approving the proposed amendment. 


On the other hand, Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain 
of Columbia University was quoted as saying (p. 9354): 
“The passage of the amendment will create uncertainty 
and confusion in the wide fields of the law of property, 
of personal status, of marriage. It may destroy all labor 
legislation protecting women. Existing evils can and 
should be met by legislation aimed to cure them, such as 
the equal-pay bill now before Congress.” And a num- 
ber of eminent lawyers, including Roscoe Pound, were 
reported as concurring in the following objection: 


“The basic fallacy in the proposed amendment is that 
it attempts to deal with complicated and highly concrete 
problems arising out of a diversity of human relationships 
in terms of a single and simple abstraction. This abstrac- 
tion is undoubtedly a worthy ideal for mobilizing legisla- 
tive forces in order to remedy particular deficiencies in 
the law. But as a constitutional standard it is hopelessly 
inept. That the proposed equal rights amendment would 
open up an era of regrettable consequences for the legal 
status of women in this country is highly probable. That 
it would open up a period of extreme confusion in con- 
stitutional law is a certainty.” (p. 9353). 

Many women’s organizations and trade unions, at least 
40 agencies in all, are on record opposing the amendment. 
The legal department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has published a pamphlet opposing it. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work for Women 


On June 21, the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, James E, Murray, Montana, Chairman, reported 
out favorably S.1178, sponsored by Claude Pepper, Flor- 
ida, but the bill never came to a vote. Under the terms 
of the bill, Congress would declare that “the existence in 
industry of differentials based on sex is an inequity in 
compensation standards which constitutes an unfair wage 
practice... .” The Committee report interprets the bill 
as follows: It would make it “unlawful for any employer, 
engaged in commerce or in operations affecting commerce 
and employing eight or more workers, to pay any female 
employe at a rate lower than that he pays or has paid to 
a male employe for work of comparable quantity or 
quality, except in accordance with veterans’ preference 
or with provisions of a seniority or merit-increase system 
which does not discriminate on the basis of sex.” It 
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would also prohibit “discharge or other discrimination 
against any employe who has filed charges or who co- 
operates in proceedings under the act or who serves on 
an industry committee.” The Secretary of Labor would 
administer the provisions. “Enforcement of the act 
would be through administrative proceedings, leading to 
the issuance of judicially enforceable and reviewable 
cease-and-desist orders, which might include provisions 
for reinstatement, back pay,” etc. The maximum penal- 
ties would be a fine of not more than $5,000, imprison- 
ment for one year, or both. 


Federal Aid for Education 


Federal aid for secondary and elementary education 
was defeated in Congress in December, 1945, when the 
House Committee on Education voted 10 to 9 against 
reporting a bill. The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor held hearings, however, and reported out fa- 
vorably late in the session a revised draft of $.181, spon- 
sored by Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, and Lister Hill, Ala- 
bama. This is popularly known as “the public school 
hill,” to distinguish it from “public and parochial school 
bills.” It has been advocated principally by the National 
Education Association. However, under the terms of the 
latest version of $.181, federal funds could be used to a 
limited degree for non-public schools under certain cir- 
cumstances, considered below. 

When Congress adjourned there were three bills which 
either had received attention or promised to have it later. 

S.181, by Senators Thomas and Hill, would authorize 
grants-in-aid to the states, aimed at assuring annual ex- 
penditures for public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion to the extent of a minimum of $40 a pupil per year. 
Grants would be authorized to the extent of $150,000,000 
the first year, increasing to $250,000,000 the third year 
after enactment. Under the terms of apportionment, 33 
states, including all the Southern states, would receive 
aid, and the rest would not. State control of education 
would be preserved, according to the bill, which says that 
no federal official shall exercise any direction, supervision 
or control over education within a state. It would also 
be provided that where separate schools are maintained 
for minority races, these should receive a percentage of 
federal funds equivalent to the proportion that each 
minority race bears to the total population of the state. 
The cooperating states would be required to maintain 
their own school expenditures as of February, 1946. 


This bill would provide that “the funds paid to a state 
under this act shall be expended only by public agencies 
and under public control.” But in highly complicated 
language it would provide that in a state in which tax 
funds are disbursed to non-public schools, federal funds 
paid to a state “may be disbursed to and expended by 
such institutions. .. .” The amounts so disbursed to a 
non-public school could not exceed in any fiscal year the 
proportion of total public funds which the state and its 
local units grant to private schools. This is understood 
to mean that the states would be prohibited from expend- 
ing federal funds in support of non-public schools unless 
a corresponding portion of both local and state school 
funds is spent for the same purpose. Most state consti- 
tutions are reported by the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to forbid such disbursements. 

James M. Mead and George D. Aiken have revised 
their measure, which would provide for aid to both pub- 
lic and parochial secondary and elementary schools. The 
new bill is $.2207, referred to the Committee on Education 


and Labor, James E. Murray, Montana, Chairman: the 
previous draft, S.717, was digested in INFORMATIOy 
SERVICE of April 28, 1945. 

The Mead-Aiken bill would authorize appropriations 
of $150,000,000 the first year, increasing to $300,000,000 
the third year, with the provision that 65 per cent of 
federal funds must be used for teachers’ salaries. There 
should also be a just and equitable apportionment for 
schools of minority races, without discrimination because 
of race, creed, or color, and without reduction of the per- 
centage spent by any state for schools of minority races 
in the year 1942. Schools of each minority race would 
be entitled to share in proportion to total population with- 
in a state. The aim would be to assure an expenditure 
of $60 per year per pupil. Funds would be apportioned 
to the states by means of a series of indices of need. 

If a state is prohibited from disbursing funds to private, 
non-profit schools, then the U. S. Office of Education 
would be empowered to request the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to make disbursement to the private educational in- 
stitutions entitled to aid. The states would be required 
to maintain expenditures at the 1942 level. The Senators 
struck from their previous draft a provision for federal 
aid for the erection of both public and private school 
buildings. The Mead-Aiken bill is advocated by the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

At the close of the session James E. Murray, Montana, 
introduced a new comprehensive bill, S.2499, referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, of which he is 
chairman. It would authorize grants in aid to the states 
for many educational purposes, on an increasing scale, 
ranging from $795,000,000 the first year to $1,900,000,000 
annually by the year 1957. Aid would be given for pre- 
elementary, elementary, secondary and higher education, 
adult education, community recreation, vocational educa- 
tion, special education of physically handicapped children, 
health and physical education, and public library service. 
The bill provides for scholarships for higher education, 
for camping programs and for research in educational 
methods. Assistance in various types of educational ser- 
vices, including elementary and secondary education, 
would be given to both private non-profit schools and 
public schools. 

The term “state approved educational agency” is de- 
fined as including “any public school, school system, or 
higher educational institution or any non-public, non- 
profit tax-exempt school . . . meeting the standards of a 
state department of education. .. .” 

In an early issue, we expect to consider educational 
matters at greater length. 


Social Security Amendments 


Public Law 719 provides for minor changes in the So- 
cial Security Act of 1935, beginning October 1, 1946. 
It is the first amendment of the act since the important 
changes of 1939, when the present system of old age and 
survivors’ insurance was set up. Grants for public assis- 
tance under the prevailing law were increased as follows: 

For old-age assistance programs of the States, $10 
monthly of federal money of the first $15 to each qualified 
needy person 65 years of age and over, and one-half of 
the difference between $15 and a maximum of $45. These 
are grants to persons without any insurance system, and 
are not to be confused with old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, 


For aid to dependent children, $6 monthly of federal 
money of the first $9 to each qualified person, and one- 
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half of the difference between $9 and a maximum of $24. 

For aid to the blind, $10 monthly of federal money of 
the first $15 paid to a qualified person, and one-half the 
difference between $15 and a maximum of $45. 

Grants are made in the same amounts for qualified 
persons to all states, as previously. One of the issues 
this year was whether the grants should be variable, with 
the states having the least wealth receiving relatively 
higher grants per person. Nothing was done to extend 
old-age and survivors’ insurance to new groups. 

Among the amendments approved was one increasing 
federal appropriations for grants in aid to the states for 
maternal and child health services, child welfare services, 
and services for crippled children, from a total of 
$12,000,000 a year, as begun in 1935, to a total of 

000,000 a year. 

The Senate Finance Committee has been authorized 
to make a new study of the social security laws. The 
House Ways and Means Committee made a thorough 
study in 1945, then made few recommendations based on 
the study. 


Participation in the World Court 


On August 26, President Truman filed with Trygve 
Lie, secretary general of the United Nations, a declara- 
tion authorized by Senate Resolution 196, passed August 
2, by more than a two-thirds vote. This declaration rec- 
ognizes “as compulsory ipso facto and without special 
agreement, in relation to any other state accepting the 
same obligation, the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice in all legal disputes hereafter arising 
concerning— 

“a. the interpretation of a treaty; b. any question of 
international law; c. the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation ; d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be 
made for the breach of an international obligation.” 

Two reservations were made. One provides that the 
declaration of recognition of compulsory jurisdiction shall 
be in force for five years, after which six months’ notice 
of termination may be given. The second reads: 

“Provided, That such declaration shall not apply to— 

“a. disputes the solution of which the parties shall en- 
trust to other tribunals by virtue of agreements already 
in existence or which may be concluded in the future: 

“b, disputes with regard to matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States as 
determined by the United States; or 

“c, disputes arising under a multilateral treaty, unless 
(1) all parties to the treaty affected by the decision are 
also parties to the case before the Court, or (2) the 
United States specially agrees to jurisdiction.” 

In the Senate, two main questions were at issue. One 
was whether the United States should state that it alone 
would determine which issue is “domestic” and which 
“international.” It was reported that no other nation had 
as yet made such a reservation. The second was over the 
portion of the declaration saying that compulsory juris- 
diction shall not extend to disputes under a multilateral 
treaty. 


International Exchange of Students and Professors 


Under Public Law 584, the State Department is au- 
thorized to use a portion of the proceeds from sales of 
surplus property abroad for the purpose of arranging 
exchanges of students and other educational activities. 
William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, has stated 
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that “tens of millions of dollars should become available” 
under the act, over a period of years. The act author- 
izes grants to American students and professors for study 
and teaching abroad, and grants to students of other na- 
tions for study in the U.S.A. An agreement has already 
been made with the United Kingdom, and arrangements 
with 20 other nations are in process of negotiation. 


UNESCO 


The United States has become a member of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion which will have headquarters in Paris. Under pro- 
visions of the American statute, the State Department has 
invited 50 national voluntary organizations to name rep- 
resentatives on the National Commission for Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. The National Com- 
mission will advise with the State Department on matters 
relating to UNESCO and will serve as a link between 
the State Department and the national voluntary organi- 
zations. 

William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, says that 
this provision “establishes a novel procedure in coopera- 
tion between non-governmental organizations and the 
government.” The National Commission held its first 
session in Washington the week of September 23. The 
voluntary agencies represented include four religious bod- 
ies: The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, National Catholic Educational Association, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Synagogue Council 
of America. 


Reorganization of Congress 


By the terms of Public Law 601, the number of stand- 
ing committees will be reduced in the Senate from 33 to 
15, and in the House from 48 to 19. The law authorizes 
standing committees of both Houses to hold joint hear- 
ings, a procedure which would save considerable time. 
It provides that Congress shall adjourn every year on 
July 31, unless a future Congress orders otherwise. 

The Act requires the registration of lobbyists with the 
Secretary of the Senate’ and the Clerk of the House. 
Statements of expenditures must be made quarterly. Con- 
tributors of $500 or over to lobby budgets must be 
listed. Persons are required to register if their principal 
purpose is to aid in influencing the passage or defeat of 
proposed legislation. The provisions with respect to lobby- 
ists became effective on approval of the act on August 2. 
By late September only seven persons had registered. 

Salaries of members of Congress will be increased from 
$10,000 to $12,500 a year, beginning with the 80th Con- 
gress. In addition, a member will receive an allowance 
for expenses of $2,500, which shall be tax-free. Members 
of Congress may, at their option, become members of the 
civil service retirement and disability fund. 

Nothing was done about the House Rules Committee 
or the seniority system of naming committee chairmen. 
There are persistent reports that moves will be made in 
the next Congress to revoke the portions of the act re- 
lating to rules and procedure. It is recognized that one 
Congress cannot bind a succeeding Congress. 


Basic Postwar Housing Measure 


The Senate passed the basic postwar housing measure, 
S.1592, but the House failed to act. After long confer- 
ences behind the scenes, a bi-partisan sponsorship of this 
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measure had been attained. Robert A. Taft, Ohio, joined 
with Robert F. Wagner, New York, and Allen J. Ellender, 
Louisiana, in introducing the measure, which was passed 
by the Senate on April 15, 1946. Even with bi-partisan 
sponsorship, the opposition was such as to prevent the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency from com- 
pleting the hearings. The terms of the bill were digested 
in INFORMATION SERVICE for January 5, 1946. 


Labor Extension Service 


Pointing to the agricultural extension service as a prece- 
dent, a group of officers of labor unions are conducting a 
campaign for a federal labor extension service. The bill 
advocated is H.R.7108, Andrew J. Biemiller, Wisconsin, 
referred to the Committee on Labor, Mary T. Norton, 
New Jersey, Chairman. It would establish in the Depart- 
ment of Labor a Labor Extension Division, and author- 
ize grants in aid to participating educational institutions 
of $10,000,000 in 1947, increasing to $15,000,000 in 1949. 
At least 25 per cent of the federal grant would have to 
be matched by state or local funds, within participating 
states. Educational facilities would be provided by state 
universities, land-grant colleges and “other educational 
institutions.” The last named are not further defined. 


Minimum Wage 


The House failed to act on S.1349, approved by the 
Senate, which would have amended the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, by increasing the minimum wage in 
covered employments from 40 cents an hour to 65 cents. 


Atomic Energy 


The terms of Public Law 585 are essentially those pro- 
posed by the Senate in S$.1717, with a civilian commission 
in control and provision for full reciprocal consultation 
with the Armed Services on military aspects. In cases 
of dispute, the Armed Services may appeal to the Presi- 
dent through the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy. The President will direct the commission with 
respect to the production of atomic bombs. The bill was 
digested in INFORMATION SERvICcE of April 20. 


Hospital Construction 


Public Law 725 authorizes an appropriation of 
$75,000,000 a year for five vears to aid the states in pro- 
grams of construction of hospitals and public health fa- 
cilities. Grants will be made by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Private, non-profit hospitals, including those 
under Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish auspices, are eligi- 
ble to receive grants, so far as federal policy is concerned. 
However, an interested hospital will apply to the appro- 
priate state agency, and not to the federal government. 

States wishing to cooperate will have to put up two- 
thirds of the construction costs. State legislatures will 
have to meet to authorize participation and appropria- 
tions. Grants of funds are expected to begin some time 
in 1947, Grants will be “variable” and go to the states 
on the basis of indices of need. The federal government 
helps to pay the costs of state surveys. 


Mental Health 


Public Law 487, the National Mental Health Act, au- 
thorizes the erection of a national institution for purposes 
of research relating to mental and nervous illnesses. It 
will be erected at a cost of $7,500,000 in connection with 
the National Institute of Health, at Bethesda, Md. The 


act also authorizes the U. S. Public Health Service to 
make grants for study of mental disorders to “universj- 
ties, hospitals, laboratories, and other public or private 
institutions.” 


Social Protection 


By the terms of Public Law 381, the May Act of July, 
1941, has become permanent legislation. It prohibits 
prostitution in the vicinity of military and naval establish- 
ments within such reasonable distances as the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy shall determine. 
The powers of the act have been seldom invoked. 

The House failed to concur in a Senate action which 
would have continued the wartime social protection unit 
in the Federal Security Agency. Thus the unit is being 
liquidated, and the federal government cannot continue 
to give the technical assistance to the states previously 
available. 


Government Aid for Science 


The Senate passed a bill, 5.1850, sponsored by Harley 
M. Kilgore, and others, authorizing the establishment of 
a National Science Foundation as an independent agency, 
with seven divisions. The Senate deleted a proposal to 
include the social sciences. The House took no action. 
The issues involved were considered in INFORMATION 
SERVICE, October 6, 1945 and January 5, 1946. 


Immigration 


Public Law 483 authorizes the naturalization of East 
Indians and Filipinos and establishes annual quotas under 
the immigration laws. 

The House Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, John Lesinski, Michigan, Chairman, struck from 
H.R.3663, sponsored by Ed Gossett, Texas, a section 
which would have reduced the prevailing immigration 
quotas by one-half for a ten-year period. Church organi- 
zations were influential in the latter action. 


Claims of Japanese Americans 


The proposal to establish an evacuation claims com- 
mission (S.2127) to adjudicate claims of Japanese Ameri- 
cans for measurable financial losses, in connection with 
their removal from the West Coast, was approved by the 
Senate, July 29. However, the House did not act on the 
companion bill, H.R.6780. 


Census of Religious Bodies for 1946 


Congress has made the appropriation necessary for 
taking the decennial Census of Religious Bodies, as pro- 
vided by law. The basic law permits the Bureau of the 
Census to take the Census, but an appropriation is 
required. 

Preliminary work is already under way. It is probable 
that the mailing of schedules to ministers or clerks of 
local churches will begin early in January, 1947. Co- 
operation on the part of the local churches is essential. 
The 1936 Census was incomplete. Only the ready re- 
sponse of ministers and clerks will assure a complete re- 
port for 1946. 

The federal census provides the only reports of re- 
ligious statistics by states and cities. It provides the only 
national statistics of the finances of local churches. It is 
the only national compilation of church membership fig- 
ures for all denominations by means of a uniform blank 
mailed to local churches. 
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